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INTRODUCTION 


The  problem  of  the  foster  placement  of  children  Is  a 
broad  and  vital  one.  During  the  War  it  became  critical,  and 
is  still  so  today.  The  increasing  numbers  of  women  in  indus- 
try and  of  broken  homes  has  augmented  greatly  the  demand  for 
foster  homes .On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a  decrease 
in  the  supply  of  such  homes.  The  housing  shortage,  women 
working  outside  of  their  homes,  unsettled  conditions,  and 
the  general  increase  of  income  throughout  the  country  are 
largely  responsible  for  this.  Last  spring,  in  the  case  of  a 
foster  child  in  one  of  the  New  England  states,  the  placement 
seemed  inadequate  and  the  lack  of  supervision  appalling. 
Interest  was  aroused  in  the  problem  of  what  conditions  pre- 
vailed throughout  this  area. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  show  the  number  of 
children  placed  in  foster  homes;  procedures  of  selection  of 
foster  homes;  factors  involved  in  placement  and  supervision 
of  these  homes.  It  is  limited  to  the  New  England  states  and  to 
state-run  agencies.  Delinquent,  chronically  ill,  or  other 
handicapped  children,  placed  for  these  reasons,  have  been 
excluded. 
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CHAPTER  I 

REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 

In  order  to  understand  the  problem  of  the  foster  place- 
ment of  children,  it  is  necessary  to  realize  the  major 
factors  involved.  From  the  literature  on  this  subject,  the 
writer  has  attempted  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  these  factors 
and  the  procedures  considered  essential  to  successful  place- 
ment. These  will  be  taken  up  in  the  following  order: 

I.  Meeting  special  needs  of  children  in  relation  to 
their  true  home,  foster  home  care,  and  Institutional 
placement. 

II.  Special  problems  and  needs  of  the  foster  child  to 
be  considered  in  placement. 

III.  Requirements  and  duties  of  the  foster  home  and  of 
foster  parents. 

IV.  Function  of  the  agency  in  foster  placement. 

It  is  stressed  in  the  standards  for  foster  home  care 
set  up  by  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  and  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  that  in 
child  welfare  work,  the  agency's  first  aim  should  be  to 


maintain  the  child's  own  home.^/    It  is  recognized  generally 
that  the  home  and  family  are  essential  to  the  child's 
emotional  and  psychological  development.     Gesell  says, 
"...there  may  he  no  substitute  for  a  parent-child  type  of 
relationship  in  the  rearing  of  a  child  .      Many  conditions 
exist,  however,  where  it  is  impossible  or  inadvisable  for  the 
child  to  stay  in  his  own  home.    Here  institution  or  foster 
home  care  is  required.    The  advantages  of  the  foster  home, 
rather  than  the  institution,  are: 

I.  Provision  of  a  family  situation. 

II.  "...the  opportunity  for  flexibility  in  selection, 
for  weighing  and  balancing  known  needs,  for  matching 
personality  to  personality. 

,,3/ 

When  the  home  cannot  be  maintained,  babies  and  preschool 
children  should  always  be  placed  in  foster  homes  rather  than 
in  institutions.    This  is  equally  true  of  children  needing 
permanent  placement.    A  foster  home  is  indicated  also  for 
children  with  handicaps  or  for  those  who  present  serious 


The  A  B  C  of  Foster-Family  Care  for  Children,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor,  Children's  Bureau  Publication  216, 
Washington,  1936,  p.  1. 

Gesell,  Arnold,  "individual  Versus  Group  Care  of  Infants' 
Child  Welfare  League  of  America  Bulletin,  vol.  23,  p.  9, 
September,  1944. 

3    Lauer,  E.  L. ,  The  Role  of  Substitute  Parents  in  the  Life 
of  the  Emotionally  Deprived  Child,  Child  Welfare  League  of 
America,  New  York,  1937,  p.  3. 
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emotional  or  habit  problems.     Placement  in  an  institution  is 
often  advisable  in  the  following  cases: 

I.  Children  whose  former  family  relationships  make  it 
impossible  to  accept  foster  parents,  at  least  tempo- 
rarily. 

II.  Adolescents  who  often  find  adjustment  to  a  home 
difficult,  and  respond  to  group  living.^/ 

In  each  case,  the  needs  of  the  child  and  the  wishes  of  the 

parents,  determined  by  social  casework,  will  determine  the 

2/ 

type  of  placement  to  be  made.-7 

All  children  have  problems  and  needs  which  vary  in 
intensity.  It  would  be  impossible  to  outline  all  of  those 
relating  to  foster  children.  However,  because  of  their  pe- 
culiar situation,  there  are  certain  tendencies,  noted  by  the 
authorities,  which  are  common  to  foster  children  in  varying 
degree. 

I.  The  foster  child,   since  he  has  come  from  a  home  which 
can  no  longer  take  care  of  him,  has,  even  before 
placement,  been  through  experiences  which  are  not  in 
the  normal  pattern  for  childhood. 


Deming,  Julia.  "Foster  Home  and  Group  Placement",  American 
Journal  of  Orthopsychiatry,  vol.  10,  p. 593,  July,  1940. 

^Standards  for  Children fs  Organizations  Providing  Foster 
Family  Care,  Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  New  York,  1941. 
pp.  13-15. 
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II.  Separation  from  his  family  is  a  shock,  which  may 
be  traumatic,  and  may  cause  "emotional  and  social 
disturbance",  l/ 

III.  Hutchinson  says  that  the  decision  to  place  a 
child  outside  his  home  necessarily  involves 
repudiation  of  him.^/    Thus  he  will  feel  rejected 
by  his  family,  and  will  have  a  deep  sense  of 
insecurity. 

IV.  Conflict  between  a  sense  of  hate  for  his  family 
which  does  not  love  him  apparently,  and  a  deep 
loyalty  to  them,  is  frequent.     The  child  may  resent 
the  foster  parents  as  a  result. 

V.  Nicholson  says,  for  the  child,  "Different  is  Bad", 

and  "Like  is  Good".    The  position  of  the  foster 
child  makes  him  "different",  and  thus  he  often 
feels  that  his  position  indicates  something  "bad", 
and  that  he  is  being  punished .5/    Thus  a  sense  of 
guilt  may  be  associated  with  placement. 
Such  children  need  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  affection, 

1  Standards  for  Children's  Organizations  Providing  Poster 
Family  Care,  Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  New  York,  1941, 
p.  13. 

2  Hutchinson,  Dorothy,  "The  Request  for  Placement  Has 
Meaning",  The  Family,  vol.  25,  pp.  128-132,  June,  1944. 

3  Nicholson,  Marian  B.,  "Therapy  with  Placed  Children",  Child 
Welfare  League  of  America  Bulletin,  Child  Care  and 
Protection  Supplement,  April, 1942,  pp.  31-4. 
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a  sense  of  "belonging"  or  security,  and  some  person  or 

situation  with  which  to  identify  themselves.     These  special 

needs  and  problems  of  foster  children  must  be  recognized 

by  the  case  worker,  who  must  interpret  them  to  the  true  and 

1/ 

the  foster  parents. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  selection  of  the  home  is  as 
important  a  consideration  in  successful  placement  as  are 
the  needs  of  the  child.     Not  every  home  or  parent  can  satisfy 
the  child's  basic  needs  or  help  him  to  develop  to  the 
fullest  extent  of  his  capacities.     There  are  certain  stand- 
ards to  which  prospective  foster  homes  and  foster  parents 
must  comply  if  they  are  to  be  utilized  by  a  placement  agency. 

Wildy  points  out,  however,  that  no  home  is  perfect;  a  home 

• 

should  be  selected  in  part  for  what  it  can  become  with 

2/ 

proper  guidance  from  the  worker.—'     Hutchinson  states, 
however,  that  if  it  is  substandard,  no  worker  can  bring  it 
up  to  standard.-' 

The  worker  must,  through  interview,  visit,  and 
questionnaire,  become  aware  of  the  foster  parents'  motives 

1    Murphy,  J.  Prentice,  "Foster  Care  for  Children",  Social 
Work  Year  Book,  1935,  New  York,  1936,  pp.  38-9. 

2 

Wildy,  Lois,  "Current  Trends  in  Foster  Parent  Education" 
Social  Service  Review,  vol.  16,  pp.  463-4,  September,  1942. 

°    Hutchinson,  Dorothy,  "Supervision  of  Foster  Homes",  Child 
Welfare  League  of  America  Bulletin,  vol.  21,  no.  8,  pp.  7-8, 
October,  1942. 
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for  wanting  to  take  a  child.     It  is  stated  in  the  standards 

of  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America  that! 

the  motives  for  wanting  a  child  should  be 
in  no  way  at  variance  with  the  best  interests 
of  children.    Emotional  need  on  the  part  of 
foster  parents  which  may  put  too  great  demands 
on  the  child,  and  which  may  not  permit  them  to 
let  him  grow  up  according  to  his  own  capacities,  . 
should  be  a  disqualifying  factor.  zl 

Bissell  says  that  the  foster  parents  may  be  using  the  child 
to  solve  their  own  problems.—/  The  parents  will  probably 
not  be  aware  of  this,  and  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
worker  to  understand  the  reason  for  undertaking  foster 
parenthood.     She  must  help  the  foster  parents  to  recognize 
their  problems,  and  to  solve  them  before  the  child  is  placed. 
If  the  problems  cannot  be  solved,  the  home  must  be  dis- 
carded in  order  to  protect  the  child.    Frequent  motives 
for  wanting  to  take  a  foster  child  are: 

I.  Desire  for  money,  a  factor  in  most  cases.    This  is 
legitimate  as  a  partial  reason  for  wanting  to  take  a 
child,  but  is  not  acceptable  if  it  is  primary. 

II.  Adults  having  no  children  of  their  own  and 
wanting  one.     Sayles  calls  this  "the  motive  of 

i 

Standards  for  Children's  Organizations  Providing  Foster 
Family  Care,  Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  New  York, 
1941,  p.  41. 

2 

Bissell,  Elizabeth,  "The  Effect  of  Foster-Home  Placement 
on  the  Personality  of  Children",  The  Family,  vol.  9, 
pp.  160-1,  July,  1928. 
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functional  predestination" ,i/  and  says  that  it  is 
usually  a  factor.     It  is  acceptable  if  the  foster 
parents  can  recognize  the  child's  need  for  independence 
and  for  opportunity  for  growth  as  separate  from  their 
own  lives. 

III.  Maladjusted  couples  who  feel  that  a  child  will 
help  their  relationship.     In  such  cases,  the  foster 
parents  are  not  in  a  position  to  care  for  the  child, 
and  his  welfare  unconsciously  may  become  secondary  in 
in  importance. 

IV.  Adults  who  feel  a  need  to  compensate  for  their 
own  frustrations  and  guilts.    This  is  never  a 
legitimate  motive  for  wanting  to  take  a  child. 
Besides  evaluating  the  motives  of  prospective  foster 

parents,  the  worker  must  understand  their  attitude  toward 
children.    Both  parents  really  must  want  the  child.  In 
this  connection,  it  is  stressed  repeatedly  that  the  foster 
father  and  his  attitude  must  be  known,  and  that  he  must  take 
an  active  part  in  the  family  life.     Both  parents  should  be 
interested  genuinely  in  the  growth  of  children,  taking  a 
sympathetic  attitude  toward  their  behavior  problems.  Sayles 
points  out  that  experience  with  children  is  an  asset,  but 
that  a  placement  usually  is  more  successful  if  the  parents 

Sayles,  Mary  B.,  Substitute  Parents,  a  Study  of  Poster 
Families,  Commonwealth  Fund,  New  York,  1936,  p.  18. 

feel  that  they  still  have  something  to  learn.     In  addition, 

the  parents  must  have  "native  intelligence  and  good  sense", i/ 

2/ 

good  moral  standards,  good  health,  and  a  steady  income.^ 
The  physical  set  up  and  social  opportunities  of  the 
home  must  come  up  to  specified  standards.    The  ten  essential 
points  outlined  by  the  Children's  Bureau  are  summarized 
below: 

I.  Security 

II.  Family  life 

III.  Enough  nutritious  food 

IV.  Good  housing,  including  physical  essentials 
and  privacy. 

V.  Adequate,  attractive,  clean  clothing 

VI.  Health  habits 

VII.  Education  "for  as  long  as  the  law  requires, 
and  as  much  longer  as  the  child's  capacities 
warrant" 

VIII.  Recreation 

IX.  Social  life 

3/ 

X.  "Moral  and  religious  training". 
Gordon  points  out  that  no  standards  should  be  rigid,  but 


1    The  A  B  C  of  Foster-Family  Care  for  Children.    U.  S.  Depart 
ment  of  Labor,  Children's  Bureau  Publication  216,  Washington, 
1936,  p.  ID. . 


2  Ibid.,  p.  11. 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  10-11. 
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must  be  modified  to  fit  the  particular  needs  of  the  child 
and  the  mores  of  the  community. 

Sayles  states  that  the  foster  parents  must  have  all  the 
significant  information  about  the  child.     They  must  know  what 
to  expect  and  must  be  prepared  to  meet  the  child's  needs. 
The  main  points  are: 

I.  Mental  and  physical  health 

II.  Type  and  extent  of  education  from  which  he  is 
capable  of  profiting 

III.  Ancestry  and  hereditary  traits 

IV.  Information  about  the  true  parents  and  the 
circumstances  leading  to  placement 

V.  What  kind  of  child  he  is;  his  total 

2/ 

personality.—' 
It  is  stressed  throughout  the  literature  that  foster 
parents  should  be  aware  of  the  importance  of  their  work.  As 
Clothier  says,  it  should  "be  regarded  as  a  profession". 
This  would  have  a  twofold  effect.    First,  it  would  induce 
more  adults  to  take  children,  since  they  would  be  led  to  feel 
that  they  were  serving  an  important  function;  second,  it 


1  Gordon,  Henrietta  L.^  "Recent  Developments  in  Home 
Finding",  Child  Welfare  League  of  America  Bulletin,  vol.  21, 
p.  11,  September,  1942. 

2  Sayles,  Mary  B.,  Substitute  Parents,  a  Study  of  Foster 
Families,  Commonwealth  Fund,  New  York,  1936,  pp.  28-33. 

3  Clothier,  Florence,  M.D.,  "The  Problem  of  Frequent 
Replacement  of  the  Young  Dependent  Child",  Mental  Hygiene, 
vol.  21,  p.  558,  October,  1937. 


n 

would  raise  the  standards  of  care  offered.     There  is  common 
agreement  that  at  present  neither  the  general  public  nor 
prospective  foster  parents  have  this  point  of  view.     It  must 
be  part  of  the  agency's  job  to  bring  about  a  change  in  this 
attitude  and  to  help  foster  parents  to  meet  the  consequent 
higher  standards  of  care. 

The  objectives  of  foster  home  care,  as  defined  in  the 
standards  of  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  are  "to 
make  available  opportunities  favorable  for  the  maximum 
development  of  the  child's  native  capacities  and  ability  to 
cope  with  the  life  situations  he  must  face  .  1/    The  function 
of  the  agency  is  so  to  place  the  child  that  he  will  receive 
these  opportunities.    The  case  worker  must: 

I,  Know  the  needs  of  the  child 

II,  Know  the  merits  of  the  foster  home 

III,  Select  the  home  to  fit  the  child 

IV,  Help  the  true  parents  to  accept  the  necessity 
of  giving  up  the  child 

V,  Help  the  child  to  accept  the  fact  of  placement 

VI,  Help  the  foster  parents  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  child. 

"Case  work  should  aim  to  help  them  (the  child  and  the  foster 
parent)  in  their  living  situation  through  modification  of 
the  environment,  which  may  also  indirectly  affect  attitudes 


x    Standards  for  Children's  Organizations  Providing  Foster 
Family  Care,  Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  New  York,  1941, 
p.  17. 
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and  some  emotional  disturbances."  i/ 

In  most  cases  at  least  two  workers  will  be  involved  in 
this,  a  children's  worker  and  a  family  worker.     These  two,  as 
well  as  all  members  of  the  agency,  must  work  together  closely. 
A  good  case  worker  must  have  certain  qualifications,  which 
are  stressed  repeatedly  in  the  literature  on  this  subject: 

I.  Professional  training  and  experience 

II.  Understanding  of  herself  and  her  own  conflicts; 
these  must  not  color  or  bias  her  judgment  of  the 
child  or  foster  parent 

III.  Understanding  of  the  aims  of  the  agency  and  of  her 
own  responsibility  in  the  total  placement  pro- 
cedure 

IV.  Belief  in  the  usefulness  of  the  work 

V.  Understanding  of  the  growth  of  children  and  adults. 
Weed,  in  a  study  of  the  worker's  case  load  in  one  agency, 
shows  that  with  all  these  qualifications,  the  worker  cannot 
do  an  adequate  job  unless  she  has  sufficient  time  to  give  to 
each  case.^/  The  agency,  to  carry  out  its  function,  must 
limit  the  case  load  of  trained  caseworkers  to  the  number 
which  can  be  handled  successfully. 

1    Standards  for  Children's  Organizations  Providing  Poster 
Family  Care,  Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  New  vQrk,  1941, 
p.  16. 

o 

Weed,  Verne,  "Method  of  Arriving  at  a  Case  Load  Figure", 
Child  Welfare  League  of  America  Bulletin,  vol.  24.  no.  5. 
May,  1945,  p.l. 
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During  the  intake  service,  the  worker  has  her  first 
contact  with  the  child  and  the  problem  of  his  placement.  It 
is  recognized  generally  that  the  application  for  placement, 
except  where  it  follows  court  action,  should  come  from  the 
parent.    At  this  point  the  worker  must  determine  the  needs 
of  the  family  and  the  situation,  based  on  the  facts  rather 
than  on  the  opinion  of  the  client.^/    As  has  been  stated 
previously,  the  child  should  remain  in  his  own  home  if 
possible.     The  worker,  through  interviews  with  parents  and 
child,  must  clarify  the  problem  and  attempt  to  solve  it  by 
means  other  than  placement.    During  this  process,  with  the 
aid  of  psychological  examinations  and  tests,  the  worker  may 
find  that  the  agency  is  not  equipped  to  meet  the  child's 
needs.     There  must  be  a  definite  policy  as  to  the  conditions 
under  which  a  child  may  be  accepted  so  that  each  child  will 
receive  proper  care.^/    If  the  agency  is  not  prepared  to 
handle  the  case,  the  worker  must  refer  it  to  the  proper 
organization. 

Osborn  points  out  that  the  success  in  placement  will  be 
determined  partly  by  the  extent  to  which  the  parents  take 


1  The  A  B  C  of  Foster-Family  Care  for  Children,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor,  Children's  Bureau  Publication  216, 
Washington,  1936,  p. 4. 

2  Standards  for  Children's  Organizations  Providing  Foster 
Family  Care,  Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  New  York, 
1941,  p.  24. 
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the  responsibility  for,  and  participate  in,  it.  y  The 
worker  must  help  them  to  understand  what  placement  involves, 
recognizing  what  it  will  mean  to  them.     Peelings  of  guilt 
or  repudiation  of  the  child  will  affect  the  entire  placement 

When  it  has  been  ascertained  definitely  that  placement 
is  the  only  way  to  meet  the  child fs  needs,  the  type  of  care 
and  home  to  be  selected  must  be  determined.     From  the  intake 
study,  the  worker  will  have  a  fairly  accurate  picture  of  the 
child.     Interviews,  tests,  discussions  of  his  activities, 
fears,  and  interests,  supplemented  by  information  from  the 
family  as  to  his  habits  and  abilities,  constitute  such  a 
study.     In  addition,  it  is  pointed  out  in  the  U.S.  Children1 
Bureau  Standards  that  the  worker  must  know  and  record  certain 
specific  facts  about  the  child.     Among  these  are: 

I.  Family  history  and  background 

II*    Financial  situation  of  the  family,  standard 
of  living  and  type  of  neighborhood 

III*    Church  affiliation  and  attendance 

IV.     Personal  history  i.e.  school  and  health  data 

V*    Names  of  near  relatives 

VI.    Legal  aspects  of  the  case. 
Such  a  study  will  give  clues  as  to  the  type  of  placement 
to  be  made  and  how  it  will  be  accepted  by  the  child. 


Osborn,  Hazel,  "Computing  Board  Rates  for  Foster  Home 
Care",  Child  Welfare  League  of  America  Bulletin,  vol.  22, 
February,  1943,  p.  12. 
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In  the  selection  of  the  home,  the  wishes  of  the  child 

and  his  parents  should  be  considered.     Taft  feels  that  if 

the  parents  work  on  his  placement,  the  child  will  find  it 

easier  to  accept ^    The  future  relationship  of  true  parents 

and  child  should  be  established,  that  is,  visiting 

regulations  and  financial  arrangements.    The  importance  of 

this  to  the  child  is  stated  in  a  report  made  by  the  New 

2/ 

York  City  Committee  on  Mental  Hygiene.-/  Financial 
arrangements,  based  on  their  ability  to  pay,  should  be 
worked  out  with  the  parents.    This  is  considered  an 
important  point,  in  order  that  the  parents  may  continue  to 
feel  responsible  for  the  child,  even  after  placement.  The 
report  mentioned  above  states  that  where  possible,  an  effort 
should  be  made  for  the  foster  and  the  true  parents  to  know 
and  understand  each  other 

The  standards  to  which  a  home  must  comply  in  order  to 
be  qualified  as  a  foster  home,  have  been  enumerated  already. 
In  addition,  the  worker  must  select  from  those  homes 
available,  the  one  which  will  fit  the  particular  child.  On 

1  Taft,  Jessie,  "Poster  Home  Care  for  Children",  Annals  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  vol. 
212,  p.  181,  November,  1940. 

2  About  Poster  Children  -  Suggestions  to  Nurses  and  Social 
Workers  for  Helping  Poster  Parents,  New  York  City  Committee 
on  Mental  Hygiene,  New  York,  1944,  p.  20. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  16. 
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the  "basis  of  references,  interviews  with  foster  parents,  and 
home  visits,  the  selection  will  be  made.     Certain  general 
policies  of  placement  apply  to  all  children.    These  are: 

I.  Common  religious  and  racial  background  of 
child  and  home,  if  possible 

II.  Comparable  social  and  occupational  background 
of  child's  own  and  foster  home  (In  this  connection, 
Sayles  points  out  that  a  child  should  not  be 
placed  in  a  family  whose  standards  of 
achievement  are  beyond  him,  as  a  protection  both 
to  the  child  and  to  the  foster  parents. 

III.  Children  of  one  family  should  be  placed 
together,  if  possible. 

IV.  Not  more  than  two  unrelated  children  should 
be  placed  in  one  family. 

V.  Educational  needs  of  the  child  should 
correspond  to  his  opportunities. 

VI.  No  more  than  two  children  under  one  year  of 
age  should  be  placed  in  one  family. 

During  the  entire  intake  service,  the  child  should  be 
prepared  for  separation,  getting  psychiatric  help  where  it 


1    Sayles,  Mary  B.,  Substitute  Parents,  a  Study  of  Foster 

Families,     Commonwealth  Fund,  New  York,  1936,  p.  41. 

p 

Standards  for  Children's  Organizations  Providing  Foster 
Family  Care,  Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  New  York, 
1941,  p.  27. 
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is  indicated.  He  must  be  helped  to  accept  the  fact  of 
placement.     If  he  does  not,  he  may  undermine  a  situation 
that  has  all  the  external  prerequisites  for  success*  This 
inplies  confidence  in  the  worker  on  the  part  of  the  child* 
The  worker,  on  the  other  hand,  must  understand  the  child !s 
fears  and  anxieties,  and  help  him  to  face  the  new  situation 
with  a  minimum  of  uncertainty. 

Preceding  and  during  placement,  the  worker  must  help 
the  foster  family  to  meet  and  accept  the  child.     Some  of  her 
duties  are  as  follows: 

I.  Building  a  relationship  of  confidence  toward 
the  agency  on  the  part  of  the  foster  parents; 
this  implies  a  feeling  of  cooperation.  Harris, 
in  working  with  foster  mothers,  found  that  they 
genuinely  wanted  to  participate  in  their  job 
with  the  agency,  y 

II.  Giving  preparatory  information  about  the 
child  to  the  family 

III.  Advising  the  family  as  to  how  to  receive 
the  child  and  what  to  expect  from  him 

IV.  Explaining  to  the  foster  parents  the 
arrangements  made  with  the  true  parents  and  with 


1    Harris,  Sarah,  "An  Adventure  with  a  Group  of  Foster 
Mothers",  Child  Welfare  League  of  America  Bulletin,  vol. 
22,  pp.  14-15,  November,  1943. 
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the  agency,  in  order  to  avoid  antagonism 

V.  Giving  information  as  to  the  organization  and 
functions  of  the  agency 

VI,  Being  available  to  help  the  family  at  all 
times. 

The  question  of  hoard  rates  is  important.  Richman 
states : 

The  handling  of  money  is  not  a  distinct 
and  separate  process,  but  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  case  work  activity  with  parents, 
foster  parents,  and  children, 

To  the  true  parent,  payment  of  board  will  give  some 

responsibility  for  his  child;  and  his  willingness  to  pay  may 

be  an  indication  of  his  feelings.    To  the  foster  parent,  the 

board  paid  will  be  a  source  of  income,  may  make  him  feel  more 

keenly  his  responsibility  to  the  child,  and,  if  it  is  not 

adequate,  may  cause  withdrawal  of  the  home.     To  the  child, 

the  payment  of  board  may  be  a  symbol  of  parental  love.  He 

may  utilize  this  money  factor  to  gain  the  assurance  which  he 

wants ^  The  worker  must  be  skillful  in  dealing  with  the  true 

and  foster  parents  and  the  child,  in  order  to  establish 

wisely  the  board  rate  and  the  amount  to  be  paid  by  the  true 

family.     It  is  recognized  today  that  the  prevailing  board 

1    Richman,  L.H . ,  "Significance  of  Money  in  the  Child  Placing 
Agency's  Work  with  the  Child,  Own  Parents,  and  Poster  Parents" 
Social  Service  Review,  vol.  15.  d.  485.  September.  1941. 

Hutchinson,  Dorothy.  "Case  Work  Implications  in  the  Use  of 
Money  in  Child  Placing",  The  Family,  vol.  21.  d.  151.  Julv. 
1940. 
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rates  paid  by  agencies  must  be  raised  to  meet  the  rising  cost 
of  living.     Otherwise,  foster  children  cannot  be  supported 
adequately,  and  foster  parents  will  not  be  able  to  take  them. 
Pish  points  out  that  there  is  a  definite  relationship 
between  board  rates  paid  and  the  agency's  ability  to  find 
homes. -i/    At  present,  there  is  a  great  variation  in  rates 
paid, 

Osborn,  in  a  study  of  board  rates  in  Erie  County,  New 
York,  states  that  there  are  three  areas  of  responsibility  of 
foster  parents,  each  requiring  compensation.     These  are: 

I.  Fixed  items  -  food,  housing,  and  so  on 

II.  Fluctuating  items  -  allowance,  clothing, 
medical  care 

III.  Other  factors,  such  as  personal  care  and 
discipline,  which  cannot  be  computed  directly, 
but  for  which  payment  must  be  made. -2/ 

Gordon,  in  a  report  on  board  rates,  states  that  findings 
from  a  study  showed  that  the  tendency  was  to  pay  for  more 
than  actual  basic  cost  for  material  items  given,     and  that 
variations  were  in  general  made  for  children  of  different 
ages  and  types.    Foster  parents  caring  for  younger  and  more 

1  Fish,  Connie,  "Maintaining  Foster  Homes",  Some  Practices 
in  Home  Finding.  Child  Welfare  Leacue  of  Amerl  r>«  ,  Now  Ynr>v 
1940,  p.  44.  ' 

2  Osborn,  Hazel,  "Computing  Board  Rates  for  Foster  Home 
Care",  Child  Welfare  League  of  America  Bulletin,  vol.22, 
pp.  13-14,  February,  1943. 
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difficult  children  received  greater  compensation  due  to  the 
extra  care  given. 

The  agency's  function  of  supervision  is  not  one  of 
"policing",  but  is  rather  a  process  of  inquiry  and 
education.     An  attitude  of  coBperation  is  essential.  "There 
should  be  a  continuous  process  of  evaluation  throughout  the 
period  of  placement  . 

The  United  States  Children's  Bureau  standards  state, 

"...it  is  safe  to  say  that  visits  should  not  be  less  frequent 

3/ 

than  every  three  months". — '     There  can  be  no  fixed 
requirements  for  visits.    Their  frequency  must  be  determined 
by  the  needs  of  the  child.    During  visits,  the  following 
points  should  be  noticed  and  acted  upon: 

I.  The  child's  relationship  and  adjustment  to  the 
family.  Poster  parents  should  be  given  advice  on 
dealing  with  problems. 

II.  Health  and  school  reports.     They  should  be 
seen  and  evaluated. 


lf    Gordon,  Henrietta,  Board  Rates  in  1943.  Child  Welfare 
League  of  America,  New  York,  January,  1944,  p,  4. 

Standards  for  Children's  Organizations  Providing  Foster 
Family  Care,  Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  New  York, 
1941,  p.  33. 

*  The  A  B  C  of  Foster-Family  Care  for  Children.  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor,  Children's  Bureau  Publication  216, 
Washington,  1936,  p.  24. 
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III.    Signs  of  serious  disturbance.  Solutions 
should  be  sought. 
In  addition,  the  child  should  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
his  problems  alone  with  the  worker  and  to  receive  psychiatric 
help  if  needed. 

If  the  child's  needs  are  not  being  met,  he  should  be 
replaced.     It  is  stressed,  however,  that  replacement,  with 
its  unsettling  effects,  can  be  avoided  in  great  part  by 
careful  study  in  the  initial  placement. 

The  foster  parents,  too,  will  need  guidance.  The 
continuous  process  of  foster  parent  education  which  has  been 
outlined  above  in  connection  with  the  intake  service  and  the 
entire  placement,  may  be  supplemented  by  the  group  method. 
Wildy  feels  that  this  is  important  in  strengthening  morale 
among  foster  parents,  who  find  that  children's  problems  are 
universal.^/  Deemer  writes  that  the  status  of  foster  homes 
can  be  raised  and  a  sense  of  participation  between  foster 
parent  and  agency  strengthened  by  this  method.        Such  a 
program  might  consider  child  psychology  and  needs,  community 
resources,  an  explanation  of  agency  administration  and 
problems,  and  discussion  of  specific  questions  suggested  by 
the  parents  themselves.    Meetings,  discussions,  social  clubs, 


1  Wildy,  Lois,  "Current  Trends  in  Poster-Parent  Education", 
Social  Service  Review,  vol.  16,  p.  470,  September,  1942. 

2  Deemer,  Albert  E.,  "Foster  Parent  Education",  Some 
Practices  in  Home  Finding,  Child  Welfare  League  of  America, 
New  York,  1940,  p.  50. 
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the  radio  and  printed  material  have  all  been  used  for  this 

purpose.    Deemer  feels  that  group  methods  which  allow  for 

democratic  participation  are  effective ^    Not  only  do  the 

parents  gain,  but  opportunity  is  given  for  the  agency  to 

learn  more  about  the  problems  involved. 

The  whole  question  of  home  finding  has  been  touched  upon 

already.    The  aspect  of  selection  of  homes  from  those 

available,  and  the  basis  of  such  selection,  have  been 

considered.    The  other  aspect  of  home  finding  is  that  of 

building  up  a  reserve  supply  of  homes.    Portnoy  considers 

this  the  most  important  function  of  the  agency .2/  Close 

cooperation  between  the  home  finder  and  the  caseworker  is 

essential;  first,  to  help  fit  the  child  to  the  home,  and 

second,  to  make  possible  the  reutilization  of  homes  that  have 

been  found  unsatisfactory  in  one  placement Copelan  feels 

that  home  finding  should  be  centralized  into  one  department 

4/ 

of  the  agency,  not  left  to  the  regular  workers.^ 

1  Deemer,  Albert  E.t  "Poster  Parent  Education",  Some 
Practices  in  Home  Finding,  Child  Welfare  League  of  America, 
New  York,  1940,  p,  50. 

2  Portnoy,  Deborah,  "The  Use  of  Case  Work  Skills  in  Home 
Finding",  The  Family,  vol.  20,  p.  320,  February,  1940. 

3  Copelan,  Ethel  A.,  "A  Plan  for  a  Centralized  Home  Finding 
Service",  Some  Practices  in  Home  Finding,  Child  Welfare 
League  of  America,  New  York,  1940,  p.  14. 
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It  is  recognized  generally  that  foster  parents 
themselves  are  the  best  sources  of  foster  homes,  bringing  in 
the  most  fruitful  suggestions*  Gopelan  states  that  "the  best 
publicity  is  a  successful  placement".!/  Such  publicity  alone, 
however,  may  not  be  sufficient  at  this  time  of  acute  shortage 
It  is  pertinent  in  this  connection  to  mention  ways  of  meeting 
the  crisis  presented  by  the  current  lack  of  foster  homes. 
For  example,  in  1943  a  campaign  was  conducted  in  Cleveland  to 
gain  new  homes. It  was  found  that  radio  and  newspaper 
publicity,  particularly  feature  stories  and  interviews  of 
foster  parents,  were  most  effective.  Leaflets,  advertisements 
and  articles  in  daily  papers,  magazines,  and  the  publications 
of  social  organizations  were  utilized.  All  social  agencies 
were  asked  to  cooperate  in  the  campaign.  This  publicity 

program  had  extremely  good  results,  and  in  consequence,  it 

2/ 

was  recommended  that  all  agencies  carry  on  such  work.-/  All 
the  publicity  mentioned  above  may  be  invalidated,  however, 
by  poor  placement,  which,  as  Fish  states,  "is  the  most  im- 
portant factor  to  undermine  work  in  home  finding". 


1    Copelan,  Ethel  A.,  "A  Plan  for  a  Centralized  Home  Finding 
Service",  Some  Practices  in  Home  Finding,  Child  Welfare 
League  of  America,  New  York,  1940,  p.  27. 
2 

Bryan,  Jack  Y. ,  "Teamwork: Key  to  a  Thousand  Doors",  Child 
Welfare  League  of  America  Bulletin,  vol.  23,  pp.  5-7,  March, 

iy44.  

3 

Fish,  Connie,  "Maintaining  Foster  Homes",  Some  Practices 
in  Home  Finding,  Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  New  York, 
1940,  p.  35. 
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The  successful  maintenance  of  child  welfare  depends  on 
community  backing  and  interest.    As  stated  in  the  standards 
of  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America,   "An  adequate  welfare 
program  can  be  developed  only  if  there  is  community 
awareness  and  concern  for  the  needs  of  children  and  the 
special  services  on  their  behal  Throughout  the 

literature  it  is  stressed  that  agencies  must  make  an  effort 
to  acquaint  the  public  with  the  importance  and  the  problems 
of  foster  home  placement.    The  agency,  then,  must  assume  the 
broad  function  of  supplying  the  public  with  information 
designed  both  to  give  facts  about  foster  home  care  and  its 
current  needs,  and  to  elicit  public  cooperation  in  meeting 
the  problem. 


1    Standards  for  Children's  Organizations  Providing  Foster 
Family  Care,  Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  New  York, 
1941,  p.  56. 
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CHAPTER  II 

PLAN  OP  THE  STUDY 

this  survey  of  foster  home  care  for  children  in  the 
New  England  states,  only  the  work  of  state  run  agencies  has 
been  considered.  Private  agencies  have  been  excluded  as  these 
are  so  many  and  varied  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain 
the  necessary  data.  The  study  does  not  include  information 
regarding  delinquent,  chronically  ill,  or  other  handicapped 
children  who  have  been  placed  for  these  reasons.  Such  childrer 
present  special  problems  and  require  special  care  which  re- 
moves them  from  the  foster  care  program  as  related  to  normal 
children* 

In  order  to  gather  data  for  this  study,  six  areas  for 
inquiry  about  foster  home  care  programs  for  children  were 
selected.  These  areas  were  chosen  as  significant  in  showing 
the  scope  of  the  problem  and  its  basic  components.  They  are 
as  follows? 

I.  Number  of  children  placed  in  foster  homes.  These 
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statistics  give  an  indication  of  the  size  of  the 
problem. 

II.  Procedures  in  home  finding.  Prom  this  inquiry,  pre- 
vailing methods  of  obtaining  foster  homes  and  the 
standards  for  selection  of  qualified  homes  are 
ascertained. 

III.  Factors  considered  in  placement.  This  area  is  sig- 
nificant as  an  indication  of  the  conditions  con- 
sidered by  agencies  as  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
foster  children.  It  therefore  reflects  how  aware 
the  agencies  are  of  the  particular  needs  of  each 
child  in  making  a  placement. 

IV.  Board  rate  paid.  This  is  a  significant  point  as  it 
is  related  directly  to  the  quality  of  care  a  foster 
child  will  receive.  It  affects  the  type  of  home 
which  will  take  a  foster  child  as  well  as  the  stand- 
ard of  care  which  he  receives  in  it. 

V.  Methods  of  supervision.  This  area  involves  the  amount 
of  contact  which  the  agency  has  with  the  foster  home 
and  the  foster  child  after  placement.  It  is  therefore 
indicative  of  the  extent  of  help  given  by  the  social 
worker  to  the  foster  parents  in  dealing  with  the 
foster  child,  and  of  the  amount  of  actual  supervision 
of  the  child  and  his  welfare  in  the  home. 

VI.  Factors  considered  in  replacement,  and  number  of 
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replacements.  This  area  is  important  in  showing  what 
conditions  are  considered  unsatisfactory  in  a  place- 
ment. Figures  for  the  numbers  of  children  replaced 
show  the  proportion  of  total  placements  considered 
unsatisfactory,  and  therefore  give  an  indication  of 
the  difficulty  of  carrying  out  a  successful  placement 
program  and  of  the  need  for  more  careful  study  in 
making  the  initial  placement. 
On  the  basis  of  these  categories,  questions  were  devel- 
oped in  order  to  obtain  the  information  outlined  above.  These 
were  put  into  a  questionnaire  which  was  mimeographed  and 
sent  to  the  Departments  of  Welfare  of  the  New  England  states. 
A  copy  of  this  questionnaire  is  attached.  (See  Appendix.) 

The  following  letter  was  sent  to  each  of  the  New  England 
states  with  the  questionnaire! 

20  Avon  Street 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

January  16,  1947. 

Office  of  Commissioner  of  Welfare 
State  Office  Building 
Hartford,  Connecticut. 

Dear  Sin 

I  have  become  interested  in  the  problems 
connected  with  the  foster  placement  of  children,  and 
have  chosen  this  subject  for  the  Master's  Thesis 
which  I  am  writing  for  Boston  University. 
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a. re. 


I  am  sending  the  attached  questionnaire 
to  you  in  the  hope  that  you  will  have  time  to  fill 
it  out.  If  you  have  not,  will  you  please  be  kind 
enough  to  give  it  to  someone  in  your  Department 
who  is  qualified  to  do  so?  I  realize  that  such 
questionnaires  are  time  consuming,  out  I  would 
very  much  appreciate  the  information  as  it  is 
necessary  for  me  to  have  it  in  order  to  complete 
my  study. 

When  you  return  the  questionnaire,  will 
you  be  kind  enough  to  enclose  copies  of  the  current 
annual  report  of  the  Department  of  Welfare  of 
Connecticut,  as  well  as  copies  of  the  application 
and  license  forms  for  foster  homes,  and  the  stand- 
ards for  these? 

I  shall  appreciate  very  much  this  help 

from  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Mrs.  John  C.  Carlisle 


Five  of  the  New  England  states  filled  out  and  returned 
the  questionnaire.  Lawrence  Cole,  Administrator  of  the 
Department  of  Social  Welfare,  Children !s  Division,  of  Rhode 
Island,  wrote  that  it  was  impossible  to  do  this    as  it 
required  statistical  and  case  work  staff  which  was  not  a- 
vailable.  At  his  suggestion,  a  copy  of  the  questionnaire  was 
given  to  two  students  from  Rhode  Island  now  attending  the 
Boston  university  School  of  Social  Work.  These  students  did 
not  prove  able  to  provide  the  information. 

In  addition  to  the  questionnaires,  Connecticut,  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  sent  copies  of 
reports  of  the  Departments  of  Welfare  and  of  applications 
for  licensing  foster  homes.  These  have  been  used  to  supplement 
information  contained  on  the  questionnaires* 
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CHAPTER  III 

ANALYSIS  OF  DATA 

From  the  data  received  from  the  Departments  of  Welfare 
of  the  New  England  states,     the  writer  attempted  to  ascertain 
the  following: 

I.  Scope  of  the  problem  of  foster  care  for 
children  in  terms  of  the  numbers  of  cases  handled. 

II.  Prevailing  procedures  in  home  finding, 
including  standards  for  foster  homes  and  foster 
parents . 

III.  Factors  considered  in  placement. 

IV.  Board  rates  paid  in  the  New  England  states. 

V.  Prevailing  procedures  in  supervision. 

VI.  Number  of  children  replaced,  and  procedures 
in  replacement. 

VII.  Greatest  problems  in  the  functioning  of 
foster  home  care  programs  in  the  New  England 
states  as  seen  by  the  Departments  of  Welfare  of 
those  states. 
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Number  of  children  placed  In  foster  homes 
Table  I  shows  the  total  number  of  children  placed  in 
foster  homes  in  these  New  England  states.    While  the 
questionnaire  requested  figures  for  the  past  five  years, 
such  information  was  not  available  to  all  the  Departments  of 
Welfare.     Connecticut  and  Vermont  could  not  provide  these 
figures  or  any  other  information  on  the  subject. 
Massachusetts  sent  those  for  the  period  December  1,  1940  to 
June  30,  1945.    New  Hampshire  had  available  figures  for  the 
number  of  children  placed  on  December  30,  1945,  as  their 
most  recent  record;  while  the  figures  on  the  numbers  of 
children  placed  on  June  30,  1941,  and  on  June  30,  1942,  were 
given  also. 

TABLE  I 

NUMBER  OP  CHILDREN  PLACED  IN  POSTER  HOMES 

State 

Dates 

Total  Intake 

Maine 

1942  -  1947 

1197 

Massachusetts 

Dec.  1,  1940  -  June  30,  1945 
July  1,  1943  -  June  30,  1945 

5613 
2147 

New  Hampshire 

June  30,  1941 
June  30,  1942 
Dec.  30,  1945 

1211 
1110 
819 
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Table  II  shows  the  number  of  children  placed  in  foster 
homes  in  these  New  England  states,  the  figures  being  broken 
down  into  age  groups. 


TABLE  II 

NUMBER  OP  CHILDREN  PLACED  IN  FOSTER  HOMES 
BY  ACE  CROUPS 


State 


Maine 


Dates 


1942-1947 


Intake  by  Age  Group 


0-5  years  31b 
5-13  years  719 
13-21  years  lb2 


Massachusetts 


Julyl , 1943- June30, 1945 


0-5  years  878 
5-14  years  1054 
14-21  years  217 


New  Hampshire 


Dec.  30,  1945 


0-5  years  251 
5-14  years  409 
14-21  years  159 


The  above  tables  of  figures  indicate  two  things: 

I.  The  numbers  of  children  placed  in  foster  homes  are 
sufficiently  large  to  show  that  this  is  a  pressing 
problem  in  these  New  England  states. 

II.  More  children  in  Maine,  Massachusetts  and  New  Hamp- 
shire are  placed  in  foster  homes  from  the  ages  of 

5  to  13  years  than  from  any  other  age  group. 
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Prevailing  procedures  in  home  finding 
Home  finding  will  be  considered  in  its  two  aspects: 
first,  procedures  for  obtaining  homes;  and  second,  bases  for 
selection,  from  those  so  obtained,  of  homes  which  can  be 
utilized  by  the  agency.     Each  of  these  New  England  states 
indicated  that  lack  of  sufficient  foster  homes  was  one  of  the 
major  problems  involved  in  the  functioning  of  its  foster  home 
care  program,  which  implied  that  this  is  an  important  area. 

The  best  source  of  new  foster  homes  in  each  of  these 
states  is  the  suggestion  of  possibilities  by  former  foster 
parents.     Voluntary  application  of  prospective  foster  parents 
is  one  means  by  which  foster  homes  are  obtained  in  each  of 
these  states.     In  addition,  with  the  exception  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Vermont,  publicity  for  recruiting  new  homes  is  used 
by  the  Departments  of  Welfare.     Connecticut  utilizes  the 
newspapers  and  radio  for  this  purpose.    Maine  states  that  a 
publicity  program  has  been  started  recently  due  to  "the  add- 
ition of  a  new  staff  member  to  act  as  'Informational  Repre- 
sentative*".    At  present  the  program  consists  of  newspaper 
releases  throughout  the  state  to  indicate  the  need  for  foster 
homes.    Massachusetts  has  no  regular  publicity  program. 
Occasionally  newspapers,  radio,  and  speeches  given  to  clubs 
and  churches  are  utilized.     In  1943,  an  addition  was  made  to 
the  staff  which  enabled  the  Child  Welfare  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Welfare  "to  get  maximum  benefit  from  the 


current  joint  effort  by  the  Massachusetts  Child  Placing 
Agencies  in  running  a  foster  home  campaign" •    This  was  not 
a  permanent  addition,  however,  and  so  is  not  a  regular  part 
of  the  home  finding  service. 

The  selection  of  foster  homes  in  these  New  England 
states  is  made  following  personal  interviews  of  the  foster 
parents  and  visits  to  the  home  by  a  social  worker.  Homes 
which  come  up  to  the  standards  of  the  Departments  of  Welfare 
are  licensed  before  they  can  be  utilized  in  placement.  The 
copies  of  license  applications  for  homes  and  applications 
for  taking  a  child,  sent  by  the  states,  indicated  in  part 
the  bases  for  selection  of  foster  homes.     The  questionnaire 
contained  additional  information  on  this  subject. 
Publications  of  the  Departments  of  Welfare  have  been  used 
also  for  supplementary  information  on  standards  for  foster 
homes • 

The  following  information  is  required  about  all  foster 
homes  before  they  can  be  licensed  in  Connecticut,  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  and  New  Hampshire: 

I.  Neighborhood  -  urban,  suburban,  rural,  etc, 

II.  Type  of  house;  number  of  rooms;  type  of 
room  for  child.     There  are  varying  restrictions 
on  children  sharing  beds  in  foster  homes. 

III.  Sanitary  facilities  and  water  supply  in  the 
home . 

IV.  Availability  of  school  and  church. 
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V.  Number  and  relationship  of  the  members  of  the 
household. 

VI.  Presence  of  physical  or  mental  illness  in  the 
home . 

VII.  Name  of  family  doctor 

VIII.  Previous  license  application  for,  or 
presence  of  foster  children  in  the  home. 

IX.  Yard  space  or  recreational  facilities 
available  for  the  child. 

X.  References,  indicating  community  standing  of 
the  home. 

Vermont  requires  the  following  information: 

I.  Ownership  of  home  and/or  amount  of  rent  paid; 
number  of  rooms. 

II.  Availability  of  school  and  church. 

III.  Number  and  relationship  of  the  members  of 
the  household. 

IV.  Name  of  doctor,  pastor,  and  employer  of  the 
husband . 

V.  Previous  application  for  foster  children. 

VI.  References,  from  persons  who  have  known  the 
family  for  at  least  three  years. 

The  following  personal  facts  must  be  presented  about 
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the  prospective  foster  parents: 

I.  Date  and  place  of  birth 

II.  Marital  status 

III.  Religion 

IV*     Income  and  occupation 

V.  Nationality    (This  is  not  required  by  Maine.) 

VI,  Reason  for  wanting  a  foster  child  (Vermont) 
In  addition,  the  character  of  the  foster  parents  must  be 
known.  These  states,  with  the  exception  of  Connecticut, 
which  gave  no  specific  information  on  this  subject,  agree  in 
general  as  to  what  this  should  be.     The  foster  parents  must 
be  intelligent,  well-balanced,  understanding,  warm,  and 
capable  of  guiding  the  foster  child. 

The  prospective  foster  home  can  be  licensed  in  all  these 
New  England  states  if  the  information  obtained  meets 
specified  standards.    The  areas    considered  important,  taken 
from  the  data  required  for  license,  are: 

I.  Economic  stability  of  home 

II.  Family  relationships  and  composition 

III.  Community  standing  of  home 

IV.  Health,  sanitary  conditions,  and  medical 
facilities  in  the  home  (with  the  exception  of 
Vermont) 

V.  Educational,  religious,  and  recreational 
opportunities  for  the  child 

VI.  Desirable  characteristics  of  the  foster 
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Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  allow  only  four  foster  children 
to  he  placed  in  one  home,  although  in  special  cases 
Massachusetts  may  make  exceptions,     Maine  allows  a  maximum 
of  six  children.     Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  do  not  allow 
adult  boarders  in  a  foster  home,     and  Maine  states  that  it 
is  preferable  that  there  be  none.    Maine  and  Massachusetts 
also  state  that  the  child  should  be  placed  in  a  home  having 
a  religious  background  similar  to  his  own. 

The  following  facts  are  shown  by  the  data  obtained  on 
home  finding : 

I,    Only  Maine  has  a  regular  publicity  program  for 
foster  homes.    Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
periodically  use  publicity,  and  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont  have  no  such  service. 
II*     Interview  and  home  visit  are  considered 
essential  in  the  selection  of  foster  homes  in  all 
the  states  studied. 

III.     Information  required  by  the  Departments  of 
Welfare  as  a  basis  for  the  selection  of  foster 
homes  compares  favorably  with  that  considered 
essential  by  the  Children's  Bureau,  except  In  the 
case  of  Vermont. 
The  ten  minimum  requirements  of  a  foster  home  as 

outlined  by  the  Children's  Bureau  are: 

I.  Dependable  income 

II.  Good  housing 
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III.  Clean,  orderly  house 

IV.  Healthy  family 

V.  Convenient,  healthful  neighborhood 

VI.  "Native  intelligence  and  good  sense"  on  the 
part  of  the  foster  parents 

VII.  Good  moral  standards 

VIII.  Participation  in  church  activities 

IX.  Cheerful,  sympathetic  atmosphere 

X.  No  motive  of  self  interest  in  taking  the  child. 
Vermont  does  not  require  information  concerning  sanitary 

condition  of  the  house  or  health  of  the  family.     On  these 
two  points,  the  standards  for  foster  homes  in  Vermont  fall 
short  of  those  mentioned  above. 


Factors  considered  in  placement 

In  the  placement  of  a  child  in  a  foster  home,  these  New 
England  states  agree  that  it  is  of  primary  Importance  that 
the  child's  personal  and  emotional  needs  be  met.     In  addition, 
and  secondary  to  this,  five  basic  considerations  are  recog- 
nized as  fundamental  in  making  a  placement.    These  are: 

I*  Race 

II.  Religion 

III.  Health 

IV.  Family  relationships 

V.  Educational  and  social  compatibility 

Connecticut,  in  addition  to  the  above,  states  that  the 
economic  stability  of  the  home  must  be  considered.  Maine 
reports  that  an  attempt  is  made  to  place  all  members  of  one 
family  in  the  same  home  unless  there  is  a  definite  indication 
that  this  is  unwise. 

Although  the  agency  does  not  select  the  school  for  the 
child  in  any  of  these  New  England  states,  the  responsibility 
for  interpreting  his  needs  to  the  school  is  recognized  as 
a  part  of  the  agencies1  function.      Maine  states  that  the 
worker  contacts  the  school  officials  and  teachers  to  explain 
the  child's  social  and  educational  background  and  any  pos- 
sibility of  future  difficulty  in  school.     In  Vermont,  foster 
parents  often  perform  this  function  as  well  as  the  agency. 
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It  is  significant  that  there  is  general  agreement  among 
these  New  England  states  that  meeting  the  child's  emotional 
needs  is  of  paramount  importance  in  making  a  placement.  Other 
considerations,  noted  above,  should  be  adapted  to  meet  the 
child's  particular  needs  in  this  respect. 
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Board  rates  paid 

Table  III  shows  board  rates  paid  in  these  New  England 
states  to  foster  parents  for  the  care  of  foster  children. 
All  figures  quoted  refer  to  the  weekly  rate. 

TABLE  III 

BOARD  RATES  PAID  IN  SOME  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES 

State           Basic  Board 
Rate 

Variations  in 
Board  Rate 

Source  of  Payment 

Connecticut 

#7.00 

none 

1.  Public  funds 

2.  Parents,  amount 
determined  by  court 
order 

Maine 

$4.00 

$5.00  -  $6.00 
for  exception- 
aj_±y  ciiriicui.o 
children  on 
special 
arrangement 

1.  2/3  paid  by  town 
in  which  child  has 
j.egaj.  seiuiemeni 

2.  Parents  may  be 
ordered  by  court 
action  to  make 
regular  payments 
toward  the  support 
of  their  child. 

Massachusetts 

$7.00 

$10.00  -  infants 

to  2  years 
$8.00  -  children 

from  2  to  5 

years 
$9.00  -  children 

in  temporary 

home 

1.  State  completely 
finances  children 
under  direct  care. 

2.  Parents,  in  vary- 
ing amounts 

3.  Local  town  reim- 
burses state  $7.00 
per  week  for  support 
of  locally  dependent 
children. 

New  Hampshire 

$6#25 

none 

1.  County,  town, 
state 

2.  Parents,  according 
to  individual 
settlement 

Vermont 

Varies 
according 
to  needs 

1.  Parents,  8% 

2.  Town  and  state 
jointly 

Connecticut  reports  that  one  of  the  greatest  problems 
in  the  functioning  of  its  foster  home  care  program  is  "the 
inadequacy  of  board  rate  at  present  food  costs"  • 

The  Department  of  Health  and  Welfare  of  Maine  has 
asked  the  present  legislature  (1947)  to  increase  the 
appropriation  to  the  Department  in  order  to  allow  payment 
of  a  board  rate  of  $6,25,     It  was  reported  on  the 
questionnaire  that  "we  are  forced  ...  to  select  foster 
parents  from  a  group  having  a  rather  low  standard  of  living" 
because  the  present  board  rate  paid  does  not  "equal  the 
amount  of  expenditure"  in  homes  with  a  higher  standard. 

Massachusetts  states  that  one  of  the  greatest  problems 
in  the  functioning  of  the  foster  home  care  program  is  "lack 
of  realistic  financing  of  special  foster  homes".  Since 
1942,  the  board  rate  has  been  doubled. 

New  Hampshire  reports,  "Board  money  is  not  sufficient 
to  recompense  foster  parents  for  the  responsibility  they 
have  to  assume".     In  1942  the  County  Commissioners 
Association  raised  the  board  rate  from  $4,50  to  $5.00  after 
it  was  ascertained  that  some  of  the  best  foster  parents  gave 
up  children  whom  they  could  not  support  adequately  on  the 
amount  they  received. 

Vermont  reports  a  lack  of  good  foster  homes  because  of 
the  high  cost  of  living  and  the  consequent  inability  to  meet 
expenses . 
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The  following  things  are  shown  by  the  above  data: 

I.  Board  rates  paid  in  these  New  England  states 
range  from  $4,00  to  $7,00  per  week  to  cover  the 
entire  support  of  the  foster  child. 

II.  Maine,  Massachusetts,  and  Vermont  have  a 
variation  in  the  board  rate  paid,  determined  by 
the  individual  needs  of  the  child.    New  Hampshire 
and  Connecticut  pay  a  uniform  rate  for  all 
children. 

III.  In  all  these  New  England  states,  parents  may 
contribute  to  the  support  of  their  child  on 

the  basis  of  court  decision  at  the  time  of 
placement, 

IV.     All  these  states  report  that  board  rates 
paid  are  too  low.     The  reported  results  of  this 
fact  are  stated  as  follows: 

a.  Inferior  foster  homes  often  have  to  be 
selected  (Maine). 

b.  Children's  food  costs  cannot  be  met 
( Connecticut) • 

c.  Good  foster  homes  are  often  withdrawn 
(New  Hampshire). 

d#     Good  foster  homes  are  hard  to  find 
(Vermont) • 

A  1 

1 

1 

Procedures  in  supervision 

In  all  these  New  England  states,  foster  homes  are 
supervised  by  social  workers  who  visit  the  home  and  child. 
In  Connecticut,  licensed  homes  are  inspected  yearly, 
although  visits  to  children  may  be  more  frequent.     In  Maine, 
"frequency  of  visits  depends  upon  the  needs  of  the  child  in 
the  home  .    These  may  be  weekly,  monthly,  or  quarterly. 
Massachusetts  states  that  "visits  must  be  made  at  least 
quarterly" •    New  Hampshire  requires  that  licensed  homes  "be 
inspected  once  a  year,  unless  more  frequent  supervision  is 
indicated  by  personal  observation  or  complaints  .     Homes  in 
which  children  under  state  care  are  placed  are  visited  on 
the  basis  of  the  needs  of  the  child  and  of  the  foster 
parents.     Vermont  reports  that  no  regular  visits  are  made  by 
workers  to  foster  children.     This  will  be  changed  in  the  neai 
future  as  a  part  of  the  general  revision  of  standards  for 
foster  care. 

Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont 
do  not  state  that  any  reports  to  the  agency  concerning  the- 
child  are  required  of  foster  parents,    Maine  requires  that 
illness  or  "any  unusual  occurences"  must  be  reported  to  the 
Department  of  Welfare,  with  records  of  the  date  of  the 
child's  placement  and  his  family  background.     No  routine 
reports  must  be  made,  however. 

Two  states,  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  indicate  on  the 
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questionnaire  that  lack  of  trained  staff  members  is  a  handicap 
in  the  functioning  of  supervision  of  foster  homes.  Because 
of  this,  the  average  caseload  of  visitors  is  too  great  to  be 
handled  adequately. 

The  above  information  indicates  that  the  child  placing 
agencies  of  these  New  England  states  consider  that  supervision 
of  foster  homes  is  based  primarily  on  the  needs  of  the  child 
and  the  foster  parents.     Three  states,  Connecticut,  Massachu- 
setts, and  New  Hampshire,  have  minimum  requirements  as  to  the 
frequency  of  visits  to  foster  homes,  but  recognize  that  these 
are  flexible,  depending  on  the  particular  situation. 

Only  Maine  requires  reports  of  the  foster  parents  con- 
cerning the  condition  and  welfare  of  the  child.  In  the  other 
states,  the  foster  parents  are  not  responsible  to  the  agency 
for  this. 
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Replacements  of  foster  children 

Information  received  on  the  questionnaires  concerning 
the  numbers  of  children  replaced  in  foster  homes  in  these 
New  England  states  was  limited.    No  statistics  were  available 
to  the  Departments  of  Welfare  on  this  subject,  a  fact  worth 
noting. 

All  of  the  states  report  that  the  need  for  replacement 
of  a  child  in  a  foster  home  is  determined  on  the  basis  of  his 
needs  and  how  they  are  being  met  in  the  present  placement. 
Massachusetts  states  that  this  is  ascertained  by  case  study. 
Maine  reports  that,  "Need  for  replacement  Is  never  decided 
upon  the  advice  of  the  worker  alone.     Supervisor  and  worker 
sometimes  make  this  decision,  but  this  is  quite  infrequent." 
The  decision  of  the  need  for  replacement  is  usually  & 
combination  of: 

I.  Request  of  foster  parent  and  decision  of  worker 

II.  Request  of  child  and  decision  of  worker 

III.  Request  of  foster  parent  and  child,  and  the 
decision  of  the  worker. 

New  Hampshire  states  that  replacements  are  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  worker's  conclusions  as  to  "the  child's  happiness  and 
progress  -  foster  parent  attitude  toward  the  child".  Vermont 
bases  the  need  for  replacement  on  the  evaluation  of  the  home 
by  the  worker. 

Maine  estimates  that  the  request  for  replacement  of  a 


foster  child  In  70%  of  the  cases  comes  from  the  foster  parents, 
and  In  20$  of  the  oases  from  the  child.     In  10$  of  the  cases, 
the  need  for  replacement  is  due  to  the  death  of  the  foster 
parent  or  some  other  unavoidable  circumstance.  No  figures  of 
this  kind  were  given  by  the  other  states. 

There  are  many  factors  which  will  determine  the  necessity 
for  replacement  of  a  foster  child.     Connecticut  considers  his. 
personal  maladjustment  to  be  the  prime  determinant  for  re- 
placement,    Maine  states  that  replacement  may  be  necessary 
because  of  the  following  circumstances,  noted  in  order  of 
frequency : 

I.  Personal  maladjustment  of  child  and  foster  parent 

II.  State  unable  to  pay  board  rate  asked 

III.  Removal  of  foster  family  from  state 

IV.  Disease  of  child  or  illness  in  foster  family 

V.  Death  of  a  foster  parent 

VI.  Denial  of  license  to  home  to  board  children 

VII.  Destruction  of  foster  home  by  fire 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  report  that  maladjust- 
ment of  the  foster  child,  ill  health,  or  withdrawal  of  the 
foster  home  are  the  primary  causes  of  replacement. 

When  the  decision  to  replace  a  foster  child  has  been  made, 
the  agency  must  select  a  new  home  which  will  meet  his  needs. 
New  Hampshire  adds  that  the  child  and  foster  parents  must  be 
1  prepared  for  this  replacement  as  a  part  of  the  agencies1  function. 
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The  following  facts  are  brought  out  by  the  above  data: 
I.     In  these  New  England  states,  the  child's  needs  are 

the  prime  consideration  in  determining  the  necessity 

for  replacement, 
II •     In  all  cases  of  replacement,  case  study  and 

inquiry  into  conditions  within  the  foster  home  form 

the  basis  of  decision, 
III,    Withdrawal  of  foster  homes  occurs  with  sufficient 

frequency  to  warrant  comment  from  all  these  states 

as  a  cause  for  replacement. 

Problems  in  the  functioning  of  foster  home  care  programs 
The  replies  to  the  question,  "What  do  you  consider  the 
greatest  problems  in  the  functioning  of  foster  home  care  in 
the  state  at  this  time?     show  a  remarkable  degree  of  uniform- 
ity.   Two  problems  appear  on  every  questionnaire.    These  are: 

I.  Lack  of  a  sufficient  number  of  foster  homes. 

II.  Board  rate  paid  is  insufficient  to  pay  foster 
parents  for  their  services. 

In  addition,  some  states  note  additional  problems. 
Maine  reports  the  following: 

I.  Need  for  study  heme  or  small  institution  where 
children  showing  "unusual  behavior"  can  be  studied. 

II.  Need  for  reception  centers. 

III.  Need  for  provision  of  institution,  not  foster 
home,  care  for  defective  children  under  the  care 
of  the  Division  of  Child  Welfare.    These  cases 
comprise  1%  of  all  children  under  the  care  of  the 
Department. 

IV.  Need  for  funds  to  provide  temporary  placement 
for  children  while  families  receive  short  term  case 
work  service. 

V.  Need  for  efficient  annual  fire  inspection  of 
foster  homes  in  order  to  facilitate  licensing  such 
home  s . 

Massachusetts  finds  the  following  additional  problems  in  the 
state  foster  home  care  program: 
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I.  Lack  of  a  sufficient  case  work  staff. 

II.  Attempt  to  use  foster  home  care  for  children 
who  could  better  use  group  care. 

An  analysis  of  the  problems  stated  above  shows  that  a 
basic  cause  of  the  majority  of  these  problems  lies  in  the 
lack  of  sufficient  state  funds  available  to  the  Departments 
of  Welfare.    Under  the  section  on  Board  Rates,  four  states 
noted  the  results  of  the  low  rate  paid.     Connecticut  states 
that  food  costs  cannot  be  covered  by  the  present  rate.  Maine 
states  that  homes  having  a  low  standard  of  living  must  be 
utilized.    New  Hampshire  states  that  foster  parents  cannot 
be  recompensed  for  their  services,  and  Vermont  says  that  good 
homes  cannot  be  found  at  the  current  board  rate  paid.  This 
low  board  rate  is  related  to  the  lack  of  sufficient  foster 
homes,  noted  above  as  the  second  major  problem  of  all  these 
New  England  states. 

The  first  four  problems  in  the  foster  care  program  of 
Maine  are  related  to  the  need  for  additional  funds  to  carry 
out  this  program.    The  lack  of  sufficient  case  work  staff  in 
Massachusetts  is  in  part  determined  by  the  lack  of  funds,  as 
stated  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  for  1939,  the  latest  year  available  at  this  time. 
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The  material  sent  by  the  New  England  states  included  a 
number  of  references  to  the  lack  of  time  or  material  available. 
In  four  cases  it  was  indicated  that  there  was  no  time  to  answer 
questions.  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  referred  to  lack  of 
information  concerning  replacements,  Connecticut  stating  that 
"The  Division  of  Child  Welfare  would  welcome  this  service." 
New  Hampshire  loaned  a  copy  of  the  last  biennial  report  of  the 
Department  of  Welfare  with  the  comment  that  copies  were  scarce. 
Connecticut  stated  that  "The  1945  report  is  still  in  the 
printers  I"    Massachusetts  mentioned  a  lack  of  stenographic 
assistance  in  the  Department  of  Welfare.     Vermont  noted  that 
the  questionnaire  could  not  be  filled  out  completely  becai se 
of  the  time  required  to  do  so. 

These  statements  have  been  noted  for  the  two  following 
reasons : 

I.  As  an  indication  of  the  feeling  of  the  pressure  of 
time  and  the  need  of  additional  help  in  some  of  the 
Departments  of  Welfare  of  these  New  England  states. 

II.  Because  of  the  help  given  for  this  study,  despite 
the  time  element  involved. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

This  study  is  an  attempt  to  survey  the  scope  of  the 
problem  of  foster  home  care  for  children  in  the  New  England 
states;  the  processes  involved  in  the  foster  home  care  programs 
of  the  Departments  of  Welfare;  and  the  way  in  which  these  are 
carried  out.    The  areas  considered  were: 

I.  Number  of  children  placed 

II.  Procedures  in  home  finding 

III.  Factors  considered  in  placement 

IV.  Board  rates  paid 

V.  Procedures  in  supervision 

VI.  Factors  considered  in  replacement,  and  number 
of  replacements. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  information,  a  questionnaire 
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was  sent  to  the  Departments  of  Welfare  of  the  New  England 

states.    This  was  supplemented  by  additional  material  sent  by 
these  states.    A  reply  was  received  from  each  of  the  states 
with  the  exception  of  Rhode  Island. 

The  following  conclusions  were  reached  after  an  analysis 
of  the  data: 


I.  The  number  of  children  placed  in  foster  homes 
in  New  England  is  great.     Since  the  foster  home 
care  program  is  predicated  on  the  fact  that  true 
homes  cannot  provide  adequate  care,  the  large 
number  of  children  needing  placement  outside  their 
homes  should  be  a  cause  for  serious  consideration 
of  what  is  happening  to  family  life  in  New 

Engl and . 

II.  The  figures  for  children  placed  in  foster 
homes  in  Maine  and  Massachusetts  show  that  the 
strain  of  maintaining  a  suitable  home  for  children 
reaches  its  peak  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
thirteen  in  these  states.    Beyond  thirteen, 
institution  care  may  have  been  utilized  as  the 
most  satisfactory  placement  for  adolescents.  This 
may  account  partly  for  the  drop  in  the  number  of 
cases  over  thirteen  years  of  age. 

III.  All  these  New  England  states  report  a  lack  of 
sufficient  numbers  of  foster  homes.    This  is  basic 

in  the  functioning  of  the  program,     and  indicates 
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that  adequate  care  cannot  be  given  to  all  children 
needing  it. 

IV.  Only  one  of  these  New  England  states,  Maine, 
has  a  regular  publicity  program  for  obtaining 
foster  homes.     This  may  be  one  factor  in  the 
difficulty  of  securing  foster  homes  in  sufficient 
numbers • 

V.  The  standards  established  for  foster  homes  and 
foster  parents  in  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 
Maine,  and  New  Hampshire  compare  favorably  with 
those  established  by  the  Children's  Bureau. 
Vermont  falls  below  these  in  certain  respects 
noted  above.     It  is  questionable  if  these  standards 
can  be  maintained  generally,  however,  in  view  of 
the  low  board  rates  paid,  and  the  insufficient 
number  of  available  foster  homes,  as  reported  by 
these  states. 

VI.  The  board  rates  paid  to  foster  parents  in 
these  New  England  states  are  low,  and  are  recog- 
nized as  such  by  the  Departments  of  Welfare.  The 
basic  rate  ranges  from  $4.00  to  $7.00  per  week. 
This  indicates  a  lag  in  social  awareness  as  to  the 
needs  of  children  on  the  part  of  the  legislators 
who  are  responsible  for  appropriating  state  funds 
for  foster  home  care. 

VII.  In  the  five  states  studied,  the  foster  home 
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care  program  attempts  to  give  the  child  as  normal 
a  home  situation  as  possible,  based  on  his  needs 
as  an  individual.     This  is  seen  in  the  basic 
considerations  involved  in  home  finding,  in 
placement,  in  supervision,  and  in  replacement. 
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a  questionaire  does  not  apply  to  delinquent,  chronically 
111,  or  other  handicapped  children. 

Mow  :nany  children  have  you  placed  in  footer  homes  in  the 
past  five  years?   

a.  How  many  ^elow  five  years  old?  

b.  How  many  Tiv3  to  fourteen  years  old?  

c.  How  many  fourteen  to  twentyone  years  old?.... 
•J.    How  many  children  are  waiting  placement  as  of 

January  1,  19^7?   


How  arc  foster  homes  obtained?    Please  underline  - 

a.  Voluntary  application        b.  Publicity      c.  Other 

tfhat  is  your  best  source  of  nev;  foster  homes?  Please 
underline  -  a.  Reference  of  old  foster  parents 

b.  Publicity        c.  Other 

Have  you  a  publicity  program,  and  if  so,  of  what  does  it 

consist? 


How  is  the  selection  of  foster  home3  made?    Please  underline 
a.  Personal  interview  b.  Visit  to  home  by 

trained  worker. 


Y/hat  are  the  requirements  of  foster  parents? 
a.  What  personal  characteristics? 


b,  './hat  are  the  duties  to  the  child? 


c.  V/hat  reports  are  required  by  the  supervising 
agency?         1.  Monthly      2.  Weekly 
3.  Special  emergency       4.  Other 


How  are  foster  homes  supervised? 


a.  Is  there  regular  inspection,  and  how  frequently 
is  it  made? 


What  is  the  board  rate  paid  to  foster  homes?  .. 

Jhat  proportion  is  paid  by:  a.  Parent., 
b.  State,  county,  or  other  public  funds 


;/hat  factors  are  considered  in  placement?    Please  underline  - 
a.  Race         b.  Religion  c.  Health 

d.  Other  children  e.  Educational  and  social 

compatibility         f.  Other 
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8.    Are  the  personal  and  emotional  nc^da  of  the  child  considered 
of  primary  o^  secondary  importance  in  placement? 


Are  the  cateL;oi  ied  in  section  7  considered  sufficient? 


9.  Replacements: 

a.    How  is  the  need  for  replacement  determined? 

1.  Request  of  foster  parent 

2.  Request  of  child  3»  Decision 
of  worker  alone                        In  what 
proportion  do  these  occur?  (Please  fill  in 
beside  categories.) 


b.    './hat  are  the  determinants  for  replacement? 

1,  Health      2,  Personal  maladjustment 

3.  ./ithdrawal  of  the  hone  on  the  basis  of 

finances  or  other  reasons      (Please  ennumerate . ) 


Jhat  is  the  order  of  frequency  of  these  causes? 


c.    V/hat  is  the  agency's  function  in  meeting  the 
necessity  of  replacement? 


10.    How  many  replacements  have  been  made  in  the  past  five  years? 


a.  How  many  children  have  been  in  two  or  more 

foster  homes  during  this  period?  

b.  </hat  were  tho  chief  causes  of  several  replacements? 


11.    Does  the  agency  take  responsibility  in  interpreting  tho 
child's  needs  to  the  school  in  the  following! 
-  a.  Social  adjustment  - 
b.  Academic  progress 
If  not,  what  is  done  about  this? 


12.    V/hat  do  you  consider  the  greatest  problems  in  the 

functioning  of  foster  home  care  in  the  state  at 
this  time? 
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